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as an instructional device. It provides an orderly 


picture of the earth as a whole which will enable 








the pupil to find his way about in the Advanced 
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‘The Advanced Book demands more thoughtful- 
ness and reasoning power. More searching ques- 


tions are asked. Commercial and industrial geog- 


raphy are emphasized, with a wealth of economic 
maps never before attempted in a school geog- 
raphy. 

The entire text is written as the solution of a 
comprehensive series of problems which would 
naturally arise in a geography course for elemen- 


tary schools. 
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. 
THE POPULATION OF THE PRIVATE 
SECONDARY SCHOOI 
) 
! 
} ’ 
oa \V) 
1919-20 : 
| 7 nves 
} } } ] ? .. 
nal Dt (‘or n el > 
\ ! N \ s | 11s Mo na secondal ee) / 
. \\V The s om te oil , , ” , ‘ 
( “eo } | } . 0] OS } } } 
h school. ft] | rn « t} ms 2 
n Mt. Ver? 1 ! e} ( he 
ah 4 his l, a ’ ; +} a he anal 
( The more mpo nt Indu e 4 ma a come } R 
part of 1 nves tion which dealt traveled in 
ne pl Té schon ( pt on oft seconadal eq t } 
r} feature of the study was included education OT es ! 
two reasons. In the first place, it was tion that there 1s ar lo 
cht desirable to learn something tween the population of the } hool 
it that rather considerable portion of of to-day and the general 
secondary school population attending population of the earli ene! 
te schools. in order to give the study there is reason for believit 
pleteness. Although the importance family res lanes 
s group is much less than in former to assume that those el ! 
nes, and although it has been decreasing lation wil pat ! 1! 
idually for at least fifty years, it is still ondary school to-day probabil 
ently large to receive attention in a rave the ehildre f 
of this character. Thus in the nthe davs her ( 
l ve 1917-18, aecording to the re tion there is prot 
( the federal bureau, there we ber of parent ehild 
198,745 students enrolled in the private n the publie hig! end 
SECO) schools of the United States them to v1 
Se ‘ond a) w4 ne nrohahl < ne 
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it nal tT! ( ] OMmMpDoieN m of 
the dent population there enrolled 
THE SCHOO rUDIED 
Th two schools studied were the Phil 


lips Exeter 


Academy, of 


and the University of Chieago 


Hampshire, 


High Sehool, of Chieago, Illinois The 
rormet! s a famous boarding school in 
New England, the latter a aay school in 


the middle west. 


colleve preparatory Insti 


rour-vear COULrses. 


academic i 
likewise both non-sectarian schools. Exeter 


has a registration of approx mately O7), 


niversity 


all of whom are bovs:; while the | 


of Chieago High School is a coeducational 


total e! rolment of about 


175. In the latter some effort is made to 
keep the itio of bovs to girls somewhere 
heal two to oO Both schools charge 
tu on tees wl nh are sult ently large to 
set them off rather definitely from the 
}) bic schools 

It should be observed that these two 
chools are not trulv represen ve of the 
nt e secondary schools of the country 
his is freely admitted. e sectarian 
schools that constitute almost three tourths 
of the total number ¢ nstitutions and 
el more than two thirds of the students 
i ( represented tis untortunate tha 
data ecould not be se read irom a Roman 
Catholic school, since this denomination is 
largely responsible to hatever of growth 
private secon Vv « ation has exhibited 
during the last 20 vears. But the seetarian 
hools were not purposely neglected. 
Those schools were studied which were 


a. = 
erctneless, While 


\W\ lline TO cooperate. Ne 


these two schools are not representative ot 


private secondary education as a whole, a 


fairly strong case could be made favoring 
their selection for the purpose of throwing 


light on the social composition of the see- 


ondary school population before the rise of 


the publ v h (rl school 


The 


the student fill out an information e@at 


method of 


calling for various facets of a sociological 
nature. A full discussion of the metho 
ised and the accuracy ol the data secures 
s not possible in this article. It mus 
SUTTICE Sa \ th iT the caras were fills | { 


least ordinary eare by 


the entire student population in the U1 


High 


the 


versitv of Chicago 


random sampling of students in tl 
Phillips 
the numbers furnishing data 


11S and P01. We 


the data 


Exeter Academy. To be exa 


’ 


vere respe 


tively shall now pass 


an analysis of bearing on tl 


social composition of the 


these two schools. 


PARENTAL OCCUPATION 


The most important part of the stud 


part to which we shall confine 0 
article, relates to 


ich 


questions regarding the 


pare! 


occupation. 1D student Was asked 


occupat on ot 


father or guardian. From the 


respons 


! 


yuestions It Was 


1 
possible to get 


notion of the father’s o 


fa riv accurate 


he was unemployed 


pation even though 


] 
not tivine at the time this census 

] 1 : } 
Taken Information about the guard 
. nix whe? “| . nw 
\ S used oniv when 1ormation as 1! 


tion of the mother, in no case was this 
+ . IAN ; ] | tise 
The Oc Ipational Classica 
Clssed ns ipbsequen 


After some experimentation the foll 


I 
ne @Classifieation of occupations } 
‘ , 

nizing elgnt oceunationa CLIVISIONS 
a lopted 

LP s—Bankers 3 

eT ifaeturers : ate ‘ 
shers, shopkeepers, etc 

2 Professt al 8@) Ce Architects 
clergymen, dentists, engineers, lav ! 
cists, physi ns, teachers, et 

Vanageria § Cor 4 f 








oie 

Irom atmost exactly the same elements in 
the general population. About the only 
difference worthy of mention is the slightly 
large! representation of the managerial 


and commercial workers in the latter and 


a correspondingly creater percentage of 


proprietors and clerical workers in the 


former. Such differences as these probably 


investivation. 


fall within the error of the 


O 3 4 | s or G ns ¢ 17,265 
Stud 3 int Pub High S ils of Bridg 
yy Mt. Ver St. Louis and Seattle nd 
‘ ' St nts I} ips Ex I Lead and 
rsity of Chicago High Sel Data 
( i’ yes 

Publ 1} ps Exeter 

pl sel \c ! y nd 
of Br lgeport, Mt Universit 

( t \ non, St. Louis of Chicago 
| Seatt High Seho 

Prop ete 10.8 12.7 

Professi = eS y 4 1.0 

Man ipre'r St if l 7 

{ mnmereils sery 4) ) 4) 

Cleri st ‘ l 

Artisan-proprietors t 1.3 

Agr ltura!l servi } 7 

Mar bye 29.1 

2 patie unknown 1.4 
Total 100.0 100.0 


What is perhaps the most significant set 
of facts brought to light in the investiga- 
tion is found in Table ITT. 
ulation of 


Here the pop- 
these two private secondary 
schools is compared with that of the publie 
high schools in the four cities studied. Ae 
cording to this table only two oceupa- 
tional groups have greater proportional 
representation in the private than in the 
publie secondary schools, namely, the pro- 
fessional service and the proprietors. All 
the rest are less well represented, although 
only slightly so in the case of the commer- 
Then follow 


the 


in order the man- 
the 


cial service 
clerical 


the 


agerial service, service. 


artisan-proprietors, agricultural serv- 


ice, and finally manual labor. It is in this 
last group that the most pronounced dif- 


While 29.1 


all the students in the publie high schools 


appears. per eent. of 
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¢ 


come from the laboring classes, as her 
classified, only a negligible proportion ot 
those in the private schools are from th 


This difference between .3 pe 
I 


SsOoOuTCce, 
cent. and 29.1 per cent. is probably a fairl 
decree To whi ! 


has contributed 


satisfactory measure of the 
high 


the democratization of 


school 


the public 


secondary edue 


tion, 

It should perhaps also be suggested that 
the actual differences between the two pop 
ulations are somewhat greater than thes 
percentages indicate, owing to the fact that 
occupational levels 


Take tl 


In th 


there are different 


within each of these groups. 
managerial service as an example. 
high this 


many labor foremen, while in the privat 


public school group includes 


school this grade of managerial occupatio 


is practically absent. Similar comment 


might be made regarding each of the ri 
maining occupational divisions. 
that the 


the 


In conclusion it may be said 


private secondary school of tvp 
studied here is patronized by a very nar 
row social class. In faet, two occupational 


groups, the proprietors and the profes 
sional service, are responsible for its ton 
accounting for almost three fourths of th 
total The 


student 


enrolment. social gap whicl 
the 
private from that of the public secondary 
The latte 
while still highly selective, reaches social 
that left 


We may say with some confidence 


separates population of the 


school is indeed a wide one. 


strata are untouched by the 
former. 
that this difference which sets the one inst 
tution off from the other is at least a pa 
that th 


tial measure of the contribution 


publie high schoot has made to the democ 
ratization of e tional 


The the high 
to-day is certainly much broader than for 


opportunity 


base on which school rest 


merly, and the direction in which the eur 


of high school growth is pointing is pr‘ 


phetic of a vet further extension of s¢ 
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GEORGE S. COUNTS 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


GRADUATE WORK FOR WOMEN! 
I 


WeRE this meeting for the discussion of 


raduate work for women a meeting tak 
ng place a few decades ago, a prominent 
question to receive attention would be, 
‘Are women able to do graduate work? 
Can they make a showing if they attentpt 
Today this topic is omitted from the 
program. The answer is taken for granted. 
Much water had to pass under the bridge, 
however, before the question ceased to be 
raised. For the most part those who are 
not vet convineed of the ability of women 
to do graduate work of high quality are a 
negligible minority. We may term this 
particular question settled, register pro 
cress, and turn to the questions now aris 
ing. The old sequence of doubts coneerned 
our powers of learning. ‘‘ Will girls re 
tard the progress of their brothers if ad 
mitted alongside them to high school 
study ?’’ ‘‘Will they bring down under 
eraduate collegiate standards if admitted 
‘*Will they find their pro 

cress checked at last when they reach the 


to colleges? rr 


eraduate school ?”’ 

The questions that preoceupy us today 
are of a different character. Accepting the 
woman graduate student and her abilities 
as demonstrated facts, how, it is asked, 
shall she be attracted to educational insti 
tutions in larger numbers and higher qual- 
ty? Is it wise to try to attract her? What 
shall be done with her when her study is 


’ 


completed 


1 look forward to a time when it will be 


separately of graduate study for men and 


women, to distinguish and to contrast. But 


while women in higher study remain some 
what new and experimental, consideration 


of their abilities, status, and opportunities 


Many acquaintances with whom I have 
talked recently, both from the Atlant 
coast and from the Central West. seem to 
feel depression rather than enthusiasm 
concerning the wisdom of stimulating 
women to enter graduate work. They hav 
taken stock of conditions. and infer that 
there is hardly warrant for encouraging 
very many promising women to equip 
themselves for higher educational positions 
while the number of available positions is 
so meager. The National Bureau of Edu 
cation reported sometime ago that the num 
ber of women holding positions in higher 
institutions of learning is actually decreas 
ing. Twice in the Journal of the Associa 
tion of Collegiate Alumnae the fact has 
been noted that, on the teaching faculties 
of many institutions, opportunities for 
women seem to be narrowing. One article 
instanced the rapid reduction, in recent 
vears, of the number of women in higher 
teaching positions in a large Western uni 
versity, giving statisties to support the ger 


eralization. Another writer, a member of 


the faculty of an Eastern women’s institu 
tion, referred to the positions which ‘‘ap 


parently are to some extent being quietly 
taken from the women in this generation i) 


universities and larger colleges.’’ In some 


institutions the erowding out of women oO 


long and efficient service and the replacing 
of them by men is a fact too obvious to b 
overlooked. Even in women’s colleges this 
tendency is noticeable, said one informant 


le ] ‘ { 
and she instanced the multiplication « 
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} “ Ons sf 
nel Ss COL CS An in extreme 
Simiist emarked, ** Now that salaries are 


are less and less likely t 


ippo tTments to academic DOSITIONS, 
Chat thev broke in at all was because, whe 
he ere adm Ted Thelr Positions off | 
; , 
much work and little pav, and men were not 
] 
if ’ »} ’ ry? tit hia 4 i 1] ++! 
Ss perhaps prontabls Oo dwell 
lo ry a) eurrent eXpresslol Ss Oo] disap 
1) ntment ()ecas onally STrone vrradtat 
students remark that they were eneouraged 
‘ — ' — » ‘ 3 me os . 
CoO?) nue STUady, oO work hard ( pro 
duce dissertations, to wi lecrees. onlv to 
17 T hel vas } oth ne tor them atte 
} rdeovrees were obta ned lo quote from 
( SIL h sf rele nf atk interest of our pro 
TeSSOYTS Wanes, We are recommended ror no 
wivaher | Pos TIONS, and no advaneed pos! 
tions open for us. Or we are reminded of 
the freque) ev of the spectacle of a man of 


mecdioere ab lity who leaves school to take 


some educational 


while the 


when they worked side by side, may be em 


position at a high salary, 


able girl who was his superior 


ploved to serve under him at a low salary. 


It is perhaps true that the seare t\ of col 
Jieciate open to highly edueated 


posit ions 
. and the 


LOIS, make 


women most of thes: 


inferiority of 
if the wholesale attraetion of 
able women into graduate work—when such 
study is thought of as an investment 
Hasty generalization is not safe, however, 
for much depends upon the subjeet of 


oher 
Llighe i 


some subjeets than in 


study. study is better marketed in 


others. One ean 
usually place the A.B. in home economies, 
or the skilled secretary, or the Y. W. C. A. 
worker, at onee in higher salaried positions 


Ph.D. 


subjeets, as h 


in humanistie 
English, 


Some idea of the 


one ean the new 


or sclientifie 


story. 
mathematies, philosophy. 


working of the law of supply and 


present 


demand may be had from a glance at the 


ech lists the positions cently filled 
ts n The men graduates beecor 
supel tend ts. pi r pals, directors, } 
I i 
{ , . } , 
CSSOrS ( edueati of psveholog h 
( SCLETI depa ments The 1 ority 
t} ome are place DOsiIt S } 
lhe no questlo oT eompe Tie \\ 
} Che } rn t ] ’ 2 , } 
( recone icthie s ¢ nouse ( 
; ; tot ; + +;) 
al Ss @CO1D0OnN a eTICS, DUTT 0] eX 
lot , t me} | : 
ot} yr eafete i supervisiol lesion. 7 
S | ed eut Some heeome s pel ~T 
} ; yl ] ] 
{ eremMel al Nv i tt SUT iCallsS 
Ons as Instructors Enelisl nm nor 
. _ ’ 
tra ner, d thie lik I} s looks is Thou 
} - i al a . 
Wishes TO marek er WOrkK TO Take UP Sé 
] ] . + 
line in which there will be no mye 
with met 
A final informant of whom I mad 
1 \ ll? “| le th T the l nr her oT ro 
qu assured: ™ la th bun 
} 
Worle eand dates or ! vher degrees S it 


nstitutions. Her statem« 


as based opinion rather 


upon 
vestigation. It is perhaps true that 
reduced itself, speaking re 


Many 


1 
nave 


] 
) 


ntiimoer Nas 


some subjects. ambit ( 


TivelV, In 


who might once 


women prosecut 


eraduate work for higher degrees ha. 


found openings that promise better return 
This 


other opportunities lessen, with the ree 


mav be but a passing tendeney. \ 


sion of the war, the drift back to prepa 
tion for the teaching of humanistic sub} 


may gain in magnitude. One wishes, hi 


ever, for an inerease in the agencies 


stimulus; for example, for the institut 


¢ 


for women 


scholarships at Ox! 
Association of Colleg 


indeed in t 


but the 


of something correspol l 
tO the Rhodes 
The 


has done very 


for me} 
\lumnae 


offering of fellowships : 


well 
number 
lit 


able applicants points to the desirabil 


additional opportunities. 

















> 
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Such are some of the comments currently 


ide when the matter of stimulating grad 
iate work for women is under considera 
on. What is to be thought of them? One 
these expressions of disappoint 


I think, as ae 


ompaniments Ot a stage in progress. A 


ean view 


ment with philosophie calm, 


me ol adjustment has always To be passed 
Those who are impatient at pres 


through. 


nt conditions need only to place them 
selves baek fifty years to realize the ad 
that has been made. The opportu 
es ol today probably ro bevond th 
est dreams of an earlier generation. 
Chere is but one of the current comments 


erning women and graduate study 


hear with undisturbed 


cannot 
tv. It is hard to assent resignedl|y 
o the statement from those in control of 
appointments that the reason few women 
iven academic appointments is that 


ss We 


said one man, ‘‘and we 


‘no women ot abil tv are to he had.”’ 
have the positions, ”’ 
ire perfectly willing to employ women, but 


o strong ones are available.”’ I have 
heard this remark from Eastern college ad 
ministrators and from Western college ad 
ministrators, and I never hear it with pa 

ence. Women are abundantly available 
wants 


for higher positions if anybody 


them. Just as they showed themselves to 
be able to do graduate work when given the 
chanee. or to sueeeed as instructors in the 
secondary schools when given the chance 
they able to sueeeed in academic 


so are 
positions; and enough of them are to be 
had. One has only to look about, or to as 
sure ambitious graduates of what may be 
their positions if they equip themselves. 
to find candidates to suit all needs. 

Phi Beta Kappa statistics from inst! 
tutions where the method of choosing mem 
bers is an impersonal one speak unmistak 


ably of feminine competence. By imper 


the q iality ot work done. not one wl } 
takes into account the sex of the candidat 
Some coeducational 
equal number of men and women, eve! 
though the lowest grade among the wome! 


elected might be as 


high as the highest 


among the men. I have been told that at 


Brown University a few women nay 


averages in the nineties are allowed electio 


each year. The minimum grade for th 


men is not published but it is said to b 
somewhat lower. (onee more thet! Treist 
worthy statisties concerning college h 


testify to feminine ability in abundan 
takes but a few vears, under favorable co 
ditions. for a brilliant candidate to seeu 
the doctor’s degree. An institution m 


ing women teachers can select a promis 


candidate of the type it wishes, assure he) 


of a position which will make her equippir 
herse!f worth while, and engage her wh 
she has finished her preparation. 


If there is little disposition to choose al 


y 


develop promising graduate students fo: 


academic positions, there is another soure 
that may be drawn upon, namely, wom 
in secondary school work. 
material in abundance. The 
women holding higher degrees who are it 
secondary school work is now large. Maz 


of them would 


+ 


need no further study 


fill academic instruetorships. The institu 
tion which seriously wishes able 
teachers on its staff need b at no loss t 
find them. If the right women are not al 
ready at hand they ean be 


men instructors are often 


from newly graduated material, or from th 
teaching staffs of secondary schools. Pe: 


Here is able 


number of 


developed as 


deve loped, eitne! 


haps the safest outlook at present for the 


1 


woman who WwW shes to command a good SA 


ary after her work of preparation is finish 
There 


ed is in secondary school work. 


jemand for strong women here. and the 


‘ 
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are meeting fairer and fairer treatment 


over a wide territory. Certainly the aver 


age salary of skillful teachers in large high 
schools exceeds the average for women in 
academic positions. 

The commercial side of graduate work 


for women has had much attention in the 


preceding pages. Perhaps this does not 


sound very idealistie : vet this standpoint 


is important. What brings returns, what 
iS In contemporary demand is what attracts 
the strongest minds. The able are am 


bitious, and they go where their ambitions 
find scope. 

Another factor to be taken into account 
in encouraging graduate work is the ¢a 
pacity of the individual student. Some pro- 
fessors in the graduate school, anxious to 
swell the numbers of their classes, seem 
often to eneourage those with second-rate 
minds to continue their study, at a cost of 
time and money not justified by their abili- 
ties. Individual capacity should be borne 
in mind when a teacher encourages gradu 
ate study as well as the available positions 
which will open up. 


When asked 


women students or teachers to try to do 


one is whether it pays 
much research work, one hesitates to make 
an unqualified response. With a man such 
questions rarely arise. Something turns on 


his interest and industry and on the prod- 


ucts of his research. His research work 
may well take on more importance for him 
than his immediate edueational tasks. He 


has no idea of settling down in an instruec- 
torship, while a woman usually feels her- 
self to be rather fortunate to find herself 
all. For the 


rather than for his feminine associates pro- 


in eollegiate work at man 
motion, higher salary, competition with his 
fellows. offers of positions elsewhere, turn 
on the name he ean secure by publication. 
Verv often the best the woman instructor 


ean compass is to do with all her might the 
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before he) 


vogical details that are set 


and take for granted that outside effort 
would not pay. If she prints some good 
piece of work, it hardly makes enough dif 
ference in her status to make her efforts 


worth while. She must be willing to do th 
work purely for the work’s sake, and not 
with the expectation that it will count to 


her advantage, as it might for a man. 


professional 


The relative instability in 


i] 


life of women edueators has often bee 
brought up as an explanation of their slow 
ness to be awarded desirable positions. Yet 
shown 
Eduea 
tional work is often deserted for some other 
As long 


Higginson, sta 


this relative instability has been 


many times to be legend, not fact. 
career by men and women both. 
ago as the days of T. W. 
which demonstrated 
belief, 
were as stable in teaching positions as were 
men. Those look up the 


subject will find that it is equally true at 


tistics were gathered 
that, despite the popular women 


who figures on 


present that no greater percentage of 


women than of men—often not so great a 
percentage—give up the teaching profes 


sion for some other. 


IV 

If this citation of views, this account of 
the present situation, has sounded discour 
aging at times, that is not the impression | 
wish to leave of my personal feeling. It 
is anything but a feeling of depression. 
Surely when one surveys the field and re 
members how advance is conditioned by 
time, the outlook seems as auspicious as 
may fairly be expected. If there is a slight 
set-back now, it is not likely to last. The 
percentage of women on the faculties of 
coeducational institutions can hardly con 
There 
need of them, nor are men always available 


The 


principle is winning recognition that wo 


tinue to be so small. is too great 


in these days for beginning positions. 
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needed in fair proportio! 


l 
men teachers are 


to the number of women students, just as 
men teachers are needed in fair proportior 
to the boys in attendance at high schools. 
Some of the state universities which seem 
slow to recognize the need of an adequate 
are, | 


percentage ot women instructors 


believe, California and Michigan. Cornell 
s another coeducational institution which 
s said to be backward in this respect. 

bulletin of the 
Pro 


fessors opens up a possibility for the wo- 


An article in a recent 


American Association of University 


man scholar which I confess I had not be- 
fore contemplated; namely, the appoint- 
ment of women on the faeulties of men’s in- 
stitutions, as men are now appointed on the 
faculties of women’s institutions. Here are 

few sentences from the report of the com- 
mittee, of which Dr. A. Caswell Ellis is the 
chairman : 

While no professorship of the first class in col 


leges for men only has been filled by woman, 131 


such professorships, or 45 per cent of the total, 


n colleges for women only have been filled by 
nen With apparently only two exceptions, 
both of verv recent date, it has never occurred to 


the iuthorities of colleges for men that women 


ould teach successfully in a college for men 
If it has proved true, as seems to be universally 


idmitted, that a certain number of 


men in 


faculty of college for women gives a_ better 
balanced and more stimulating leadership to the 
student t mav well be asked seriously whether 

ir colleges for men are not blindly following a 


medieval tradition in excluding women from their 


faculties, 


If the possibility of such appointments is 
raised in the 1920's, our successors of some 
generations hence may awake to find the 
possibility realized! 

Meantime, in the struggle for the recog 
nition of women as college teachers, much 
will turn on scholarship, the scholarship of 
the graduate school, and on the numbers in 
which women attend. Anyone who has had 


much to do with them knows that wome1 


students do not shun hard work but take 
that that 


they are faithful to the tasks preseribed to 


to it, they make good records, 


them. Moreover, at present, despite the 


slump to the commercial, trained wome) 


scholars are available in numbers unknown 
when 
Ph.D.’s 
hand has 


riven 


a few decades ago. The time 


one 


could count the number of women 


tne fingers of a 


in American on 


passed. Time and time again, any 


chanee at all, women have vanquished the 


obstacles in their path by sheer persistence 


and by demonstration of their native abil 


ies. And time and time again, men—the 


larger-minded ones—have shown that whe 


they get around to it, when they under 
stand, they are glad to stretch out a help 
ing hand. Often the stronger the man, the 
readier his assistance. Surely in a few gen 
erations a fair proportion of women schol 
ars will have won their way into higher 
positions as teachers and investigators. 
Finally, may be noted the number of 
helpful agencies now watchful and active 
The Asso 


Collegiate Alumnae, established 
the 


as aids to women’s education. 
ciation of 
to keep a guardian eye on collegiate 
education of women, while it was vet under 


probation as it were, is continuing its ac 


tivities under a new name. It will still be 
at hand, when need for its vigilance arises 


‘ 


of influence 
Among 


Miss Thomas, so long associated with Bryn 


There 


many far-sighted 


still in 


positions 
women. them 
Mawr, has been a salient figure. She can 
look back 
time when she was a pioneer woman cand) 
date for the doctor’s degree at the Univer 
sity of Ziirich. 


causes while they were vet young and has 


over many changes, from the 


She has ¢] ampioned many 


seen them cle velop and cong ier Oppos TION. 
She has never shirked mportant problems 
but has kept place in the van of progress. 


Another salient figure is Miss Gildersleeve 


whose leadersh I 1? pro ects 


of Barnard, 
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lor the spec al encouragement of g tted st 


dents has been a recent newspaper topic 


and who is now deeply interested in the i 
ternational association of university wo 
men. The larger role played by intelli 
rence tests in the selection of human ma 
terial deserving encouragement and assist 
ance in edueational training is anothet 


promising feature of the times. There need 


be no fear that when subjeeted to these 


tests the woman student will fall dow 


And last, we need not be reminded ot the 


existence of organizations like that gath 
ered here this morning, whieh though com- 
paratively new, has aftillations over the 
Whole country and in many different types 
of institutions, and henee eannot but have 
a salutary influence on the promotion of 
women’s scholarship in the future. 

All in all, taking these various econsidera- 
tions into account, one feels confident that 
vraduate work for women will enter upon 
a larger and larger field, that it will grow 
in importance for the educational world, 
that it will soon bring more immediate re 
turns, and that it deserves stimulation. I 
look forward to a time when it will be 
neither necessary nor profitable to speak 
separately of graduate work for men and 
for women. 

LOUISE POUND 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


SENSE AND POETRY: A NOTE ON 
THE TEACHING OF POETRY 

Some time ago I asked a man whose edu- 
cation is far above that of the average man, 
if he eared to read poetry. He replied that 
he did if it made sense. This answer, I be- 
lieve, sums up the attitude of a great many 
people. Those of us whose business it is to 
read and teach poetry know that poetry 
that is poetry at all does make sense. 
Where then is the difficulty? 
fied that the answer is to be found in our 


[I am satis- 





methods of teaching poetry not only 
college but also in the high and grammar 
schools. We have not taught our students 
to make sense of the poems they read, with 
the resylt that they go forth *‘edueated’ 
but with the feeling that poetry is a closed 
book for them. 


W th SCanlsSION, 


ters | am not concerned: we must teach ou 


rhyme, and kindred mat 


students to understand what they read be 
fore we can expect any adequate apprecia 
tion of the various beauties of poetical ex 
pression. In our schools we are eareful t 
Insist on much reading of English prose 
so much that very nearly all people ar 
prose-minded in their expression and 
their understanding of the language. Sub 
ject and predieate, with modifiers in thei: 
proper places, follow each other in sentene 
after sentence. Onee in a while a clause is 
thrown out of its place for emphasis; but 
this trick is soon mastered by the averag 
reader, who learns to hold it in his mind 
until the eonstruetion of the sentene 
clear. When, however, we take this pros 
order-minded reader and give him a poet 
in which the thought is expressed in a d 
ferent order, we find him at a loss to know 
what it is all about. He is not sufficientls 
accustomed to finding modifying adjectives 
following nouns instead of preceding them 
to many words in apposition, to clauses 
with relative pronouns omitted, and similar 
changes in construction, to make any great 
amount of sense of the poem. It is not 
clear to him. 

To make it clear I would suggest the 
following method: have the student rewrite 
the poem, or the obscure part, in its normal 
prose order. The value of this method is 
that it forces the student to unravel the 
tangled construction and to work out the 
meaning for himself. He will have to find 
places in his prose sentence for all the 


words in the poetical sentence, and, as he 





' 
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} T al-prose one 
Such a method, if used consistently for a 
ea oO! wo in high school particularly 
t! vrical and reflective poems, ought to 


o much for the clarifying of poetry. My 
wn experience, which is limited to college 
nts, is that this method has frequently 
17 


nmi 


l ated obseure passaes. Mar v of 
these passages would, however, have easily 
been understood by the students had they 
heen trained to read poetry high school. 
[ cannot believe that the method spoils in 
any way the beauty of the poetry, for the 
prose sentence would often be so different 
from the poetical one that the only rela 
tion between them would be the identity of 
thought. It is, rather, a distinct aid in ap 
preciation beeause the student goes back to 
the poem with a knowledge of its meaning, 
and through contrast with his prose sen 
tence is more quick to note and feel the 
power and beauty of the poetical form. 
In conclusion, let me illustrate my point 
by three examples placed in the order of 
their difficulty. The first represents the 
simplest type of poetical expression and 
has no need of being turned into prose. I 
wonder if the great popularity of Long- 
fellow’s A Psalm of Life is not due to the 
fact that the words of the poem are almost 
all in their natural prose order, so that to 
the average prose-order-minded reader the 
poem makes sense on the first reading and 
is, therefore, all other things being equal, 
hailed by him as a good poem. 
Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 


Life is but an empty dream! 


For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what thev seen 
* * . " 
Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait 


My next example, Keat’s On First Li 
ing into Chapman’s Homer, represents a 
certain amount of inversion and contains 
one sentence which is somewhat involved 


by the insertion of a pare) thetieal state 


ment. 
Much have I trave ! x 
And many good states and kingdoms se 
Round many western islands ve | 
Which bards f Ay ! 
Oft of one wide expanse had I been t 
That deep-brow’d Homer ruled as : 
Yet did I never breathe its pure serer 
Till I heard Chapman speak 
Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims int s ker 
Or like stout Cort her y 
He star’d at the P f ! 
Look ’d at each other wit! 1 sur se 


Silent, upon a peas ir ) 


Prose version: 1 have travelled mueh in 
the realms of gold, and seen many goodly 
states and kingdoms; I have been round 
many western islands which bards hold in 
fealty to Apollo. I had 


one wide expanse that deep-browed Home1 


ft been told of 


ruled as his demesne; yet I never did 
breathe its pure serene |air] till I heard 
Chapman speak out loud and bold: then | 
felt like some watcher of the skies when 
some new planet swims into his ken; or {1 
felt like] stout Cortez when he. silent. upon 
a peak in Darien, stared with eagle eyes 
at the Pacific—and all his men looked at 
each other with a wild surmise. 

The last example is not usually found in 
secondary school courses. It, however, by 
reason of its complexity of thought and 
structure serves the purpose of illustration 
very well. 

From Shelley’s With a Guitar: To Jane. 


The artist who this 


Bo cde oll harmentous thous 
Felled a tree, while on the st 
The woods were n their ter 
Rocked in that repose r 


On the wind-sw 









4) . 
. y , pas 

An spriag approaching fast 

An ) of A yuds and sl} s 

Ar . of songs in Julv bo 3 

And of love ind so this t 

Oh, that such our deat ! D 

Died in sleey nd felt no y 

To e in hay r forr ga 

From which, beneath Heaven’s fairest star 
The artist wrought this loved g 

And taught it justly to rep! 


To all who 


In language gentle 


question skilfully, 
as thine own; 


While th 


woods Oo} the 


. ep ocked on the wind swept Ape nine 
that divine repose, were in their winter 
sleep, the artist who wrought this idol to 


erie all Narmontous tho ivht. felled a tree: 


and (the trees were| dreaming. some of 
}) ittiiInh, and some Of Tast approaching 
spring, and some of April buds and 

vers, and some of songs in July bowers, 
nd all of love; and so this tree died in 
or ) rial elt no pan t live ivain in 
happier form (Oh, that our death may be 


such! from whieh tree the artist 


this loved guitar, and taught it to 


thine 


justly in language gentle as 


skilfully 


who questior 


Reeause the remainder of this sentence 


‘ased simply and elearly, I have 


A man usually either stands in awe of or 


dislikes the thing whieh he cannot under 


sta d. 


Today it the subject is properly 


presented in our schools, there should be 


little 


toward poetry. 


exeuse for either of these attitudes 


FINLEY M. K. Foster 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
\ BUDGET OF MORE THAN $7,000,000 FOR 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
lumbia University budge lor next 


announce- 


> +) } + 
ve Is i,tl 132.27, aceording oan 
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S186. iy dt) ipprop tio? to ‘ 
eur? ( iInnouncemel! It col 
— 

nu 

() } a 2144 74 3 j + 
] + at + , ] 2 + 
$ s f tl of | ldings and grounds 
$205,787.60 ) ti ibrar $124,353 for t 
hne -_ niaty on f nr rat 
$20.37 ties: $120.202.58 rt 3 al 
»t]} rges S1LOS8.074 l¢ oO t s ) I 
corpo! b nd S100.000 f t} redempt 
fur ( vccount of the pri of tl lel 

To these te 3s must | led t iditio 
mounts appropriated for next year by T 
Collegs £1] 958 348 h Bar rd ( g 
$52. ] 10 na } t} ('o g oO P r 
$82,770, bringing the total of maintaining t 
ed tional svst , +} : ait ‘ 
parts up to $7,419,1 27 

| etiy 1 de ‘ ¢ ’ ’ end 
Tur ) 2 s ost exactly $100.00 } 

t s hoped \ hy substant } — 1 } 4 
oper itions of the VE I 

This b iget I ies nN nerTeases Ss 
foyr vo ge! rofessors nd net ; ] 
t s the p gurated seve1 irs ag 
reco g the distinguished services 
members yf the fay ‘ b 1) n +} 
group of most highly paid professors 

The budget as adopted contains total 
priations for the work of the Medieal Sel 
amounting to $690,181.67, which is an inereas 
of $237,507.79 over the total appropriations f 
the Medical School in the vear 1917-1918, bef 


the new plan for cooperation with the Presb 


terian Hospital was adopted, and represents 


effort of the university to pu 1! 


eost of the 


immediate operation the improved plan of orgat 


ization and instruction in medicine 
INSTALLATION OF PRESIDENT VON KLEIN 
SMID AT SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
THI 


Smid as the fifth pres dent of the Un versity oO 


installation of Dr. Rufus von Klein 


Southern California was eombined with 


Conference on Pan-American Edueation, 


nirst 


he joint events taking place at Los ngeles o1 


April 27-29 


than 300 delegates 


There were in attendance more 
representing toreign cour 


es and universities in the Unite 


\meriea, le irned socrletie 


























\T 7 1 
LA ‘ ow 
> 
\ telegram Pre é H ng was re 
Ww Have ree! nterested 
eonner ) \ t nauy at 
‘ ew presidel elt Vel \ I Sou 
( fornia i Spanish-Ame il Rd 
( niere sa » being eld | re 
1 
\ ‘ | é es re lits wy ring a 
‘ ) 0 r lemisphere ¢lose« ) 
4 t Te evTals ¢o ,17 ng rr’ ta ) 
wnnference were received also ) Sex 
> 
H ) Hoover ar Dy Leo S. Rowe rr 
t ‘ Par (merical | Oo! 
| y ? Ire ' rn? | ’ 
l presel illo ) esiden ) wile 





ide by Mavor George Ee Cryer tor the ( 
the Hon. E. P 
ent of the State Board of Edueation; D 


tates; President Tully C. Knoles, of the Col 


ege of the Pacific, for the alumn 
| Wilsor to secondar’ “4 ools: Presider 
Jar es \ Bk: cle | oO Pomona. tor Sou ‘ 
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| pre ie! oO é moar’ ot intee 
» reterre oO e tac it D von Kile 
~ vas é t< é rpre det ol ‘ | ‘ 
\ ) i ) e degree ot do¢ ol 
ct I \ yma decvres tT do ) 
) lence tron Na ona | ! ‘ ~ 
x é noral adecret I T ) ) 
é ! e! dad Cet i 0 Wu 
) i e degree ot docto ot ) m0 
ers aa ‘ | ! vet a) ‘ 
\1 
\I 
* t vo Ix ‘ eina 


‘ ect | ha 
I ( Bovard Dea Frank M. Porter I he 
| set lo sity tr Sou ern ( 
i: D lo M. Galve e | ve 

( ( Honorable Cornelius Col eongre 

I Dy Norma B ore ele! 1) J ‘ 
Vasconcelos, Mex Cuil ministe! ot publi I 

wtion: Dr. John Ba rett, ol Washington, 
DD. ( and ©. W } Cook. of Mexico Cit 

i fie ( ! il presentat oT ot ce legates took 
place on April 27, with President von Kl 
Smid presidu ul Protesso1 (nthony F 
Blanks acting as heral Sho 


Huidobro, for the Latin-American 


) ‘ nive Calit Ame i 
ersitie Dr. P.J.W. 8S 
Unive ( 9 S Wa yr ftoreig 

inivers é 
The spe ( ere mm Pa 





CONFERENCE ON SUPERVISION AT 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


THE 


Ur vel ol | nois i etore 

elg i Tere ct YT] ‘ 
e | | 2 > is 

y 

- Lridie rice 

ind i? Colle oO } Tt 


D hhe Choo ) ‘ ‘ ‘ pres 

he CO? ‘ ‘ “ } cre 0 
nad ¢ eld a é I 

» Dean ( i ‘ pro re ‘ ito 
endance were Dr. L. M. T prof 

ot ed or psvi Th Leland Stanto 
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Comp ‘ ect ! \ I \ compel 

enadance cl ) il'é needed I | ( ‘ 
presse! nettle ve ile ccoraing 0 Le 
Chadsey. How to check up on children of 
school age e corolla oO é problen lo! 
Lithoug Cel l nhgure Sho t number 
ot children betweer ven ages I eounting 
n he cChoois neve nows an e¢ 1al hnunmibe i 
stu 

That present taxation methods do not dis 
tribute the burden of expense istly and that 
nsufficient funds for the proper s ipport ot 
the chools are at hand Inde! tne present 
system were Dean Chadsey’s contentions in ad 
vocating a new system of taxation tor school 
purposes Curriculums must be revised, he 
said, to meet the needs otf the ndividual ehild 


than of a large schoolroom group 


the 
rachel 


Superintendent Newlon declared the current 


business depression from whieh the nation 1s 


just emerging had been a blessing in disguise to 
the present school system He said the schools 
should take the lead in a movement tor tax 


revision, 
Social included a 


Walter A. 


dinner. 


eonterence 
Mrs 


conterence 


features ot the 


reception by President and 


and the annual 
of Phi Delta Kappa held a d 
reunion on the opening evening. Dr. Bird 
of the Child Welfare Re- 


University of Iowa, and 


Jessup 
Members 


and 


} 
nner 


T. Baldwin, director 
search Station at the 
Superintendent Jones, retiring president otf the 
Department of Superintendence of the National 
were initiated to hon 


Edueation Association, 


orary membership in the fraternity during the 


conterence. 


VOCATIONAL INFORMATION BY RADIO! 

Ar the Pubhe 
Schools the Manu- 
radio broad- 


tor 


Pittsburgh 
Electric 
made its 


KDIKA) 


guidance talks. 


the 


ot 
Westinghouse 


request 
and 
tacturing Company has 


easting service (station available 


vocational 


Edward 
Pitts 


From aé_e statement furnished by 


Rynearson, director of vocational guidanee, 
Public 


burgh Schools 


i jue oOo! ne sx OLS if oO answe 
T ! » - —erTy “t Va- ‘WI i I to! i 
ol - ( needed ?” The pup I ne ail 
ferent high schools in Pittsburgh ad : 
a their mn and second choiees ot ve 
( 0 Che ( arnegie Libr iryv « mp led these 
choices and pub! shed a bibhography tor eacl 
one ot ne 3 vocations. While it was mpos 
sible to use the wireless tor each ot these, 
selection ot the vocations most commonly name 
was (ie Local men and women who were 
specia S their respective fields accepted 
1 place on the program. In practically ever 
ease the speaker urged those under 18 to r 
main in school and in most eases indicated the 
necessal preparation for the respective field 
= e progral tor the eurrent two weeks 
is tollows: 
** Choosing voeatior W. D. MeCoy, field s 
retar department of vocational guid r 
‘*Banking as a profession,’’ Alexander Dunbar 
president Pennsylvania Bankers’ Association 
**Clerical oceupations,’’ Miss Graham, employ 
ment department, Westinghouse Electri nd 
Manufacturing Company 
‘* Teaching,as protession,’’ Mrs. Alice Carmalt 


uecation, School of 


Mrs. Ford, 
Association 
‘Domestic seience, 


costume economics, Margaret 
Institute 


Dr. S. L. 


Carnegie of 


Bishoy 


*‘Engineering,’’ 
Engineering, University of Pit 
‘Pittsburgh, a cultural 
land, dire 
‘ Medicine,’’ 


center 


tor of Inst 


Dr. 


Carnegie 


R. R. 


Huggins 


Pittsburgh 


*? Miss Jean 


Technolo; 





Morrison Coll 
rv. 


} 


» de 


an Sel ] 
tsburgh. 
Dr. W. J. Hol 
itute. 


: de an School 


Medicine, University of Pittsburgh. 


‘*The draftsman and his work,’’ C. C. Leeds 
School of Engineering, Carnegie Institute 


Technology. 
‘Social 


M. C. 


work, C 


workers,’’ 
department social 


Teel nology. 


arneg 


head of 
Institute of 


Burnett, 


rie 


‘Chemistry,’’ Dr. H. A. Kohman, in charge of 
research work in making bread, Mellon Inst 
tute. 

‘Women in business, ’’ Miss Thrysa Amos, de 


of women, University of Pittshi 
‘Pharmaeyv,’’ Dr. J. A. Koch, 
pharmacy, University of Pitts 


Dr 


yurgh. 


W. H 
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S \ 3 s S 
< yy ‘ } 1, st n s es } 
S kers. } k M I M \. Os 
t Pittsburgh public s on \ 
g Tl. Mel ( ( re ‘ 
a { chet ( bai t \ 


ee ee ee H. M 
s Ss 1) A, l ’ 
ssics D> } e A. Re ecter 
S ! ( for Wor . succeed D He 
I Mr. A B. Robbins s Decembe 1s 
I supe sor B I's é ! { connected \ 
f Pennsylvar vraduate, tacu 
rad Vi Te ] } S 
I g T es Li I ! r g executive ff 
y | f nag ( eT 
= : _ he Bost« n sen 
| Ss gy Cory ( 4 
: omple ng 
\ tions ‘ G . Miss Esther M. Smit} 
~ tT ? 4 
superintendent of U. S. Women’s Er cope Fello 
! Service and Le pzig Uy 


MERGER OF EASTERN CANADIAN COL- rae ae 
LEGES PROPOSED Hay 


pe erved 
FepERATION of the colleges and universities and in 1918 we 
maritime provinces into one great imstitu elatior ren 
Halifax to be known as “the Eastern He succeeded 
Canada University,” has been proposed by tne twice the amount 
( negie Foundation. Alumr of the Univer few months of 


of King’s College, meeting at Windsor, W; 


N. S., 07 May 13, favored the project. ng in the U) 
It proposed to move the half-dozen uni- ro to the Univer 
versities now situated in various parts of Nova n November 
Scotia and New Brunswick to Halifax, alread) = 
. PRESIDE’ ie 
he home of Dalhousie College and University 
¢ i? I niver 
King’s College at Windsor is the oldest of , 1 
oO the I é 


existing bodies, having been founded in 1789 
Dalhousie dates back to 1818, while Acadia 

versitv at Wolfville was founded in 1832 
Others ineluded in the federation plan are 
Mount Allison University, Sackville, N. B., — 





the University of New Brunswick, Fred position 10 accep 
eton, N. B According to the announcement e dean ot me 
e May 13 meeting the Carnegie Founda PROFESSOR J 
lias promised an endowment n the event of the French ar 
malgamation. Univers tv, vho 
om — semester abroa i 
EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS University of Pay 
Dr. Davin P. Barrows, president of the Uni June 
rsit ot California, has resigned, effective Dr. Georce H 
ne 30, 1923. An official announcement stated of Hamline | 





Dr. Barrows will spend a vear in researe} in el¢ 
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J s C. Bay, prineip rt the or Hig 
> Ow” t Tr or N i een elected su 
pe rnre? eT ‘ Pui ~( ”) I I Oo! 
a , ieceed Robe | Laram vyho was 
deteated to reelectior ) pte oO I to 
tour atter mat Oo e ¢ ¢ and social orgatr 
Za ? I id prote ‘ wall ~ 
aetea 

| VA I ARSO ciire ) f voeational 

‘ 1 ¢O ‘ eco?! i sehoo!l pp! ybler = i 
Boston Univer S er Schoo 

L, RALSTO? TH MMWAS, OL The Moses Brown 
School, Providence, R. L., i heen appointed 
principal of the Friends’ Central School, Phil 
adelp u, to Cceet Ch es B Wal . who 
will orgamize and direct t hoo New 
Yo ( 

\ } ao) teache it te ed a dinner at the 
Hotel Commodore, N Lor mm Ma 13 in 
onor of Luella A. Palme » recently 
ippoimnted ¢ ( or ot kindet iritens O t New 
York public sehool 

STA BY H ! ien Bostor Un 
versity Sehool of Theology, has sailed for Eu 
rope »\ nivel tv and edueatior il centers 


ol england, I ince, Grermany, Hungary, (us 


tria, Switzerland, Roumania, and Jugo-Slavia 


to nvestigate the present dav conditions and 
the outlook for edueation The student reae 
on to post war conditions, o1 the “vouth move 
ment” as it is better known, will be reported 
by Mr. High from the student’s point of view 
in a series of articles whieh will be published 


n a Boston newspape 

THE newly elected ofticers ot the Workers’ 
Edueation Bureau include James Maurer, 
hairman, president ot the Pennsylvania State 
Federation of Labor; Fannie M. Cohn, vice 
chairman, International Ladies Garment Work 
ers’ Union; and Spencer Mille: 
freasurer, together wit tne tollowing: a. = 
Salutsky, onal director, Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers’ Union of America; H. A. 
Russell, Springfield Central Labor Union; John 
Vaerenewvek, vice-president Massachusetts 
State Federation of Labor: John Brophy, presi 


dent, Distriet No. 2 United Mine Workers of 


(met i Frieda Miller, * 1cle 
ly I Collewe Pau SenarrenbDul 
Calitornia State Federation otf Ls 


Handley, secretary Wisconsin State 
Labor; Freeland Stecker, secret 

an Federation ot Teachers 
Wittiam R. WriGut, for many 


and Benton Harbor, Michigan, died 


nore Pa., on May 12. 


Dr. ATHERTON K. Dunsar, tel 
seareh in Cvrogenic engineering 
University, and Willham Connell, 
were instantly killed by an explosio 


of liquid oxygen in the Jetters 


Laboratory at Harvard on May Ll! 


» a i 
4 cre i 
ibor J 


ntendent otf schools in Nutley, New Jerse 


i carpente 
I 


, ; 


> 
yn ] nvVsi¢ 


sistant and x students were injured | 
nvestiwations I \ ( D Dunbar nad He 
engaged were the outcome ot work started 
he Government during the war I01 e sepal 
on ot helium trom natural gas D Dunb 
was 30 vears old. 

rH Radelitte endowment tf comm ‘ 
announces that $314,000 remains to be raise 
before Julv 1 in order to secure on at « 


rift trom the General Edueatio 


a 
$P50,000 which will complete the 


fund for instruetion. Up to the } 


ie sum ot $436,166 has been ratse 


PLans have been launched to m 
lege ot the Pacific from San Jose 
within the next year, and the “Co 
Pacitie Crusade,” a financial drive 
000 will start in May, according 


nouncement by Rev. H. A. Hoy 


direct the campaign in Chieo, Calitormia. 7 


Stoekton Chamber of Commerce 
to be back of the drive and has 
acres of land adjoining the city 
site and campus. The land is valu 


in acre and will be ineorporated 1 


WELLS COLLEGE has instituted 
campaign tor the purpose or sec 
funds for faculty endowment and 


facilitie The campaign, whic 


under the jurisdicat 


n Board 
$1,000,01 


present 


ve 
u 


yve the | 


; L-+ 
to Stockto 


llege of 
ol $1.50! 
to an a 
t who w 
'T 
Ls report 
donated 
limits fo 
ed at $2,0) 


nto the 


a $1,000, 


new housi! 


h began 


+ 
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M ‘ clo June 1. Of the campaign Vandyke, show east , 
mnt STOU 000 = requires ) prov . , (merican s ler | . ve} , 
e tor taculty salaries During the year 1 total of 61 in 1919 to 1,348 ea uit 
119-1920, the highest salary was $3,000 American students in 49 universities of France 
ch Was paid to only tour members of the represent 46 states and 174 Ameriear ! 
eulty and the average salary at that time tions Ot the total, 716 are mer ind 63? a 
=1. 800 T ie new seale provides lor $1,500 women 


mum salary and a $4,000 maximum salary Two vears’ experimentation with intelligence 


fll nrofessor f the &7 Th " 
i Tull proresso UF the 9/00,000 prin tests for freshmen at the University of lowa 
r) . ured the General Ed ti B rd 
pa equiread he reneral s<ducation oard show a marked correlation between result ot 
vive! $220,000 contingent upon the rats the test and the character ot work done hb the 
I thie rest ol tine amount DN October, students weording o i ‘ t ) ‘ ) t 
) T ++ a 
1925 The campaign committee seeks to raise ot e unive! eu Mi exe . 
$500,000 by pledges from the 1,700 alumnez of irithmetical problems, and vocabulary tests are 
Wells To accomplish this every alumna has neluded in several sections into v the ex 
} a 4 b6 P ; ” 299 ; 1j -_ 
wee) asked 0 ve 0 rive S006, eaen nd iminations ire divide I he 7 yn? ot \ » 
; ,; = nt , 
dual’s quota of the 000,000 The other done correctly in a given tim the ha 


£500,.000—ot which $225,000 has been pledged 


e General Edueation Board—will | be 


Ons ) ( ive rhe il " l ed 
g n gifts from publie-spirited men and has heen found :, , i = 
el rrades in e intelligence te n almost eve 
Drew THEOLOGICAL SemINaRY is seeking nstance do classroom work below average, and 
$5,000,000 Tor enlarged equipment, nereased those with high records ake better nm ave i 
yment, and to build up “a new Drew.” age grades in the Classe 


The mmediate objective 5 $2,000,000 THE M ha ruil B ane 
(ORS * Eu as set aside S100 000, the gress of Mothers ind Parent-Teacher \ cla 


ncome of which is to be used as a pension Ons Inereased 


for professors The Carnegie Founda 18,497 in the past vea Mrs. Edgar W. Kiet 


on thas appropriated $50,000 tor this same is president 
purpose. Professors retiring at the age of 65 THe Univers of Geneva, Switzerlar 
or atter will receive a retiring allowance ap making arrangements to develop ato 
proximately one half of their salary at the  ¢ourses for the study of modern French and 
e of retirement. to add to its curriculum the study of ‘contem 
\ total of $250,000 will be added to the en poraneous international allairs The summer 
owment campaign this fall by the board of school will be held trom July 17 to September 


istees of Willamette University, to provide 10, 1922, under the direction of Mr. George 


the erection of a new gymnasium. This Thudichum, lecturer at the university he 
ction is the result of a petition by the student first part of the course will especially include 
body to the trustees, directing its attention to lectures in French on subject tf general 


ie imperative need of a building for physical ‘terest, dealing with various questions of con 


education and athletic purposes. temporaneous action and thought, Sub-divided 


; ol ‘ ‘ ; } . 
a ; . . into small groups, the students will be encour 
[ue Board of Education of Philadelphia has 


‘ , . : aged to improve thei peaking knowledge of 
recently authorized an additional loan of 
; the language by continuous practical exercise 
$2,000,000 to rush work in the building of 
. ‘ : and the historyv, grammar, compositior and 
schools A total of $11,000,000 has now been ' ; 
. ’ ea literature of French in its every phase 
borrowed in fulfillment of the $35,000,000 
2 occupy a vilal part on the program In con 
building program for the scholastic vear. 
. nection with the last subject, students will be 





THE annual report ol the American Unive accompanied Dv members otf the teaching staff 
sity Union, recently issued by Professor Paul to the various hist 


ric haunt yt literary celeb 


| 
¥ 








JAH 


f ! iround Geneva Phe eceond pa 
e 4 e will consist of leetures in French 
ng on histomeal, po tical and eco 
‘ ¢ subject The “Institut Jean Jaeques 
Rousseau.” a center for research work in ehild 
tudy and experimental pedagogy, will be oper 
) tudents, thu affording ar opportur t o! 
vetting acquainted with its methods 
THe trustees of the New School of Social 
Re sear hh, Ne W York, nave decided to make the 
nstitution prima lv a sehool ot adult eduea- 
on, though the name will not be changed for 
he present. \ committee has been formed to 
te e general field of adult education, 
neluding the technical methods emploved n 
his and other countries. It is understood that 
n this work of reorganization and in the gen 


ehaol ! é Tuture ne rustees will take a 
more active part than they have in the past. 
Charles A. Beard will not teach at the school 
next year, as he is going on a trip to China. 


Mitchell 
though 


treasurer and a 


will return to Columbia 


eontinuing to serve as 


trustee of the school. 


THE teachers of science in the New York 
City high schools are planning a campaign to 


call the attention of the edueational authorities 


and of the publie in general to the importance 


of science teaching in the schools. Committees 


have been appointed by each of the science 


r 


teachers’ organizations to work out in eo- 
operation with the science sections of the New 


York 


Edueation an aggressive plan of procedure for 


Society for the Experimental Study of 


next year. 


\ “CATECHISM” presented in political hand- 


bills distributed by the Labor Party in the 


recent by-elections in England contained the 


question, “Who, by reducing edueational facili- 


ties, propose to make your children pay for 


the war? The Cealition Government.” 
Two 


Oxtord 


undergraduates at the University of 


recently rag” which 


perpetrated a 
The Living Age reports to have been successful 
“consisted of 
Oxford, of 

Formal announcement 


Busch,” the first 


in tooling an audience which 


intellectuals living in undergradu- 


even of dons.” 


that 


ates, 


was made “Professor 
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German to lecture at Oxtord sinee 1914, wo 
lecture on Freud and _ the new psycholog 
It was a profound lecture—protound wit! 
more-than-Teutonice profundity; and it is eve 
said lat the part ot the lecture honored by the 
deepest attention ... was that in which 
German savant demonstrated that ‘every effect 
must precede its cause.” When it beea 
known that the affair was a bit of acting | 


two undergraduates, the air was 


explanations. 


A prize of $100 is offered by Kenyon C 


Ohio, 


“Gorgo, a Romance ot Old Athens,” by Charl 


lege ot Gambier, tor the best essay 


Kelsey Gaines. Students of all colleges an 
universities in the United States and Canad 
are eligible to compete. The essays must t 
submitted not later than December 1, 1922 


They should not exceed 4,000 words. The o 


t a better know 
Taleott \\ 
University, Dr. Williar 


Stearns Davis, University of 


ject ot the contest is to promote 
edge ot this historical novel. Dr. 
liams, of Columbia 
Minnesota, an 
Dr. Luey Lockert, of Kenyon College, will be 


the judges. 


> 


THE report of State Superintendent R. H 
Wilson on the Oklahoma 
1921 shows the 


697,619. 


‘ 


school system i} 


following: Enumeration, 


enrollment, 609,767; average da 


attendance, 390,590; teachers employed, 16,611; 
teache 


first grade 


$134.82; second grade teachers, $111.50; th 


average monthly salaries 


grade. teachers, $98.62; enrollment in hig 


schools, 49,364: 


the eighth 


graduated or promoted fro 
10,579 


fully accredited high schools, 280; union grace 


grade, 23,770; transferred, 
and consolidated districts, 316; teachers’ home 
344; expenditures, $28,368,688.68. 


Twenty American students and scientis 
have been selected by the American-Seandin: 
vian Foundation for study at Seandinay 


universities next winter. The awards were mad 
by a committee of ten after 160 applicants ha 
been considered. These traveling scholarshi} 
are for $1,000 each, and provide for advance 
study and research during one school veal 

ot t 


students to whom the scholarships were awa! 


Denmark, Norway or Sweden. Seven 


ed are of Seandinavian descent. 























ANSWERS to a questionnaire sent out 


colleges 


fessors of history in leading of the 
lnited States by the committee on history, 
political economy, and civic text books of the 


I 
National Civie 


Federation. 


Federation have been published 

The 
federation 
Wells 


gely confined to the readers of his popular 


questionnaire Was 


Dv ne 


prepared by the owing to the 


‘danger that the influence, hitherto 


tion, would be extended into our schools and 
eolleges,”’ as advocated by President M. Carey 
Thomas of Bryn Mawr in a recent address, in 
which she said: “The outline of history is ol a 
vholly new kind and makes a world-wide ap- 


All 


text books must be rewritten from this point ol 


peal to the younger generation. our 


OPPORTUNITIES for higher edueation were 


women in the present territories of 


opened to 
Czechoslovakia between 1890, when secondary 

iools were established for them, and 1900, by 
which date they were admitted to the philo 
yphical and medical faculties of Prague Uni 
The 


become 


versity, according to Living Age. Since 


Czechoslovakia has independent, all 


rher courses Ol study, except theology, have 


heen opened to women, and restrictions upon 


eir admission to technical schools, which for- 
Not only 


privi- 


erly existed, have been swept away. 


re women given practically the same 


leges as men in public educational institutions, 
foothold in 


yut they are rapidly securing a 


e higher teaching force, though hitherto such 


ippointments have been only provisionai. 


Tue staff of tutors in history, government 


and economies at Harvard University, who have 


charge of the individual instruction given to 


undergraduates in preparation for the general 


examinations, will be strengthened next vear 


t Protesso 


by the appointment as 


Henry A. 


rovernment. 


tutor of 
Yeomans, ’00, of the department ot 
served as 
1921, 
and is now spending a year’s leave of absence 
Harvard next 


Yeomans 
1916 to 


Professor 


dean of Harvard College from 


in travel. On his return to 


autumn he will give half of his time to tutorial 


work with undergraduates. 


THe General Education Board of New York 


has issued a volume on College and University 
Fine f DN TI evo A nett, sec etar\ ot the 
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board and auditor of the University of ¢ 
cago 


PLANS are unde 


wav tor the centennial cele 





bration in September of the founding of the 
Hancock School, the first pubhe school opened 
school was established 


for girls in Boston. The 


in the same vear that the city obtained its 


charter. 


Apnout 250 ofticials connec ted Wi 


ness administration of public schools in al 
attended the eleventh a1 


Nationa! 
Business 


parts ot the country 


nual meeting of the Association of 


Publie School Officials, 


lantie City, May 18-20. 

A CALIFORNIA commission ot 
Mead, of the Ur 
Middle West 


gather 


seven meme 


including Professor Elwood 


versity of California, is visiting 


ern and Eastern states to facts on 


higher agricultural education. The commissio 


will present to the California Legislature, 


among other things, a recommendation as 


giving agricultural educatio1 


Mex hanical | I 


a scheme ot engineering 


institutions tor 


THE 


rineers is working out 


Society of 


American 


education which calls for about 400 meeting 


during 1923 of the 59 student branches of the 


society in American universities, colleges an 
technical sehools There are 2.500) stude 
members. 

A TRAINING course for secoutmasters of ‘ 


Boy Scouts was conducted in Brooklyn, N. \ 


from Mareh 14 to May 2, under the auspice 

ot the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Science 
AT the recent annual meeting of the Amer 

ican Academy of Arts and Sciences the election 


ot the tollowing fellows and toreign honora: 


members was reported by the Couneil 


Class I—The Mathematical and Physi ~ 
ences: Walter Sydney Adams, Pas G 
Dunn, New York; Thomas Alva Edison, Orang 
N. J.; Edwin Crawford Kemble, Cambridg 
Richard Chase Tolman, Washington; Arthur St 
ley Eddington, Cambridge, England 

Class I[I—-The Natural and Physiological 8S 
ences: Nathan Banks, Cambridge; Thorne Mart 
Carpenter, Boston; Stanley Cobb, Cant Mass 
Joseph Lincoln Goodale, Boston: Robert W 
son Lovett, Boston; Alfred Clarence Redfield 
Boston; Austin Flint Rogers, Pa Alt W 
Henry Weston, Jr., Cambridge; Sir Thomas Clif 
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imbridge, England; Emmanuel De 


Allbutt, ¢ 
, Strasbourgh, 
Class II1I—The 


Edward Channing, 


France 
Moral and 


George La Piana, William 


MeDougall, Arthur Kingsley Porter, Paul Joseph 
Eachs, Charles Henry Conrad Wright, all of Car 
bridge; Henri Pirenne, Ghent, Belgium. 


New York City 


trom 


Board of Education of 


has authorized the 


THI 
collection of money 
teachers and supervising officials of the school 
svstem by the committee which plans a memo 
William H. Maxwell. 
Public 


the correspondent 


rial to the late Dr. 
Ledae r 


began : 


In a recent article from the 


Far East 


“Dr. Jacob Gould Schurman may be so expert 


Serv ce, 


in handling China and the Chinese because of 
his long acquaintance with Chinese during his 
presidency of Cornell University. Or it may 
be that he is exceptionally gifted in handling 
difficult 


evervw here 


situations. But it is already admitted 
that he is the 


minister to China in many years.” 


strongest American 

Ar the one hundred and twenty-fifth convo- 
eation of the Univefsity of Chieago, to be held 
June 13, 322 
ferred in the Colleges of Arts, Literature and 
the College of Commerce 
Administration; 4 in the Social 
Service Administration; and 49 in the College 
of Edueation, a total of 436. In the Divinity 


School there will be 22 eandidates for the mas- 


bachelor’s degrees will be con 


Seience: 61 In and 


College of 


bachelor’s, and 2 for 
29. In the Law School 
11 students will receive the bachelor’s degree, 
and 41 (J.D.), a 
total of 52. In the Graduate Schools of Arts, 
120 
didates for the master’s degree and 47 for that 


The 


total number of degrees to be conferred is 684. 


ter’s degree, 5 for the 


the doctor’s, a total of 
law 


the degree of doctor of 


Literature and Science there will be can 


oft doctor of philosophy, a total of 248. 


THE annual report of the Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Board of Education, presented to the Gen 
eral Assembly of the church at Des Moines on 
May 23, stated that 
dents preparing for full-time Christian service 


The 


“during the vear 706 stu- 


have received scholarship aid. average 


amount was $137.83, totaling $97,310. Most 
of this was for ministerial students. A total 


of 1,015 students thus received aid from the 


board to the amount of $151,783.” 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPOND- 
ENCE 
GUIDANCE 


ruidance in 


IN COLLEGES 


colleges Is a 


VOCATIONAL 

VOCATIONAI 
of great moment because of the apparent la 
ol appreciation of the enormous waste in ed 
work of many The o 
endowed New colle cre 


seems to boast of its desire and all too ecommo: 


cation in the students 


and heavily England 


ability to prevent students from preparing 


their lives of service as citizens of America 
The writer recently told a high school assen 
first duties of a citizen w: 


This dos 


bly that one of the 
the proper selection of a vocation. 
not mean that early selection is especially pat: 


otic; but careful and efficient choice is neces 


sary if the vocational suecess and happiness 


our people are to be assured. The immediat: 


duty pertains to making 


This 


once, but many times, to all students in college 


preparation tor 


choice. message must be delivered n¢ 


and universities. 

Many college teachers seem to have neith 
the necessary know ledge ot the place of coll cy 
education in the life of the community nor 
lite that 


Specialization 


breadth of outlook on would enabl 
them to guide young people. 
scholarship has brought narrowness of per 
spective; each looks upon life through the ey 


The r 


sultant attitude has influenced the professor 


of his own subject or department. 
experience to place more emphasis upon 
subject than upon the student. 

Liberal education does not liberate a pers 
from himself to any purpose, if at ail, with: 
teachers who are p 
hfe for 


combination of 


the eareful guidance of 


marily interpreters of voung peopl 


subjects M 


No subject or 


automatically lead students to a discovery 


themselves. It is often more important 


teach how and why a subject should be stud 


than to insist upon the absolute mastery th 


of. Subjects are tools; students must be 


sisted to train themselves in creative think 
lest thev get lost in the minutiw of unrela 
Tacts. High school pupils so taught have ¢ 


: . 
celled college seniors aceustomed to no n 


vigorous thinking than is required in the o 


nary lecture course. 


Moreover, teachers can -seareel expect 
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elp yung man ( oung woman to pre esirable tvpe |} mmending and stres 
| t lor le withou moye definite deas tT y ne the ibil ‘ mer 
é now have ot wha lite o be to hose ies des ible ( el » leads sehool me 
particular voung peopl Perhaps tin irge o to organize their scho o encourage ‘ 
Oot classes handlk ips il ntimate wauall ice nts oO pr T % am ippre e ech ce ’ 
ce with the studen s desirable His inte ible qualities ol e! Da leads nm. 
“ deals abit and powers mus be know! operator I ‘ il rte e! obedienct 
the adviser who Wo ild assist him. © authority 
Some one must be placed in charge ot nis \ reflection of t er! ‘ eC! n ‘ 
vork in every institution. To-day no one constitution of the American Torch Society 
educational respons bility bevond one cit prese!l ed a Atlantic ¢ . Mare} 1921, Article 
partment Some one must take up the task ol l of whi ates that the purpose ot t orval 
I erpret ng the student and the eachel bot! 7Zation sit ill be oOo encourage deve lopment ot 
¢ I need ol onentation. The traditior naracter o create enthusiasn lor sv! mA ‘ 
dean 1s not the person reterred to. The me arship, f promote effective leadersi ip and 
office will necessarily be one of humble position mulate a desire to render conspicuous ser 
at first; but it must be filled by a keen student among the students of American high school 
of the philosophy and science of education, and We are now encouraging our pupils to par 
one of wide experience as a teacher of yout! eipate W del) n the hte of the school We 
nd as an admunistrator. emphasize the dutw ot every able bodied bov te 
Harry H. Lowry trv out for class and school athletie teams 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, We prac tieally demand that pupils who mal 


MASs. 


lest 


any 


amhtyv wu 


publ 


g go in fo 


pe akit 


rorens1e- 


We urge 


THE 


SELECTION OF 


HONOR 


STUDENTS 


pupils 


to won Vi 


have 





Ir is a 
from their 
students and designate them as honor students. 
The 
all 


for such selection is in practical), 


Dasis 
cases solely a matter of marks. The usual 
method is for the principal, or his representa 
tive, to figure out the average standing which 
the pupil has obtained by adding all the marks 
all subjects taken during the high school 
course and dividing by the number of subjects 
This 


given first honors, another second, and another 


ot 


carried. results in one graduate being 


third, quite frequently a small fraction a 


point separating the students. These students 
then represent the school or the class at com 


mencement time, and are honored as being the 


most successful and the most desirable output 
ot the school for that vear. 


Under the new dispensation in education the 


uestion arises whether the student who 


+ 


student most 


the highest grades is always the 

typical of the product which the school is en 

deavoring to turn out. The modern idea that 

education ought to interest itself primarily i 
] } + ? 

uit elopinyg gris ane wvVs nio oung e¢itizens 


groups and organizations which 


purpose not alone 


+} 


vidual but making 
chools ro so lar as 
is a member ot some 


All 


ot this 


aemonstt! 


improvement of the 


} ; 
he school he er 


to claim that every 


such organization o1 


ates that the n 


tendency to prevent a pupil trom 
through school without participating in tl 
ot the schoo] Then, e end o i! 
ol participating activity, we ir! 


hold up to the pupils “honor students” se 
on a basis of scholastic marks, who pe 
have done nothing to promote the gene! 
fare of the school, who more thar ke] 
never interested themselve n initiating 
sirable activ mn the chool or taker i? 
in he social organization ol ( choo 
n tact have striven throughout the tou 
o get as much a ne could « ot the 
chool without feeling called upor » pu 
ny nto the sceno Oo make more 

while either for emselves o rt he (jer 
speaking one ler ! nrese? 
not selected on the ba ot g ase ;tize 
and if they are goo , well 

students if Is more i] ( DY ac er 


some 
pupil 
club 
ode r! 


poing 


around and 


rl ap 
we 
uve 
i «de 
par 
ul 
ena 
T 
4 
‘ i 
re 
’ . 
wn 
14 














wi ire roiIng Oo be cons en I ou eauca 
tiona prac ce We iall either change e Da 
upon WW ( we se 1e( our nono! 5 uden 5s oO 
change our emphas trom ngs which we 
now ressing 

For the majority of these interested in se 
ondatl educa yn eel aun appropriate mie 
to begin more close correlating practice W tn 
theor 1) ele ng oul nonor student on 1 
basis’ of good citizenship in conjunction with 
rood scholatl lip rhe honot student in an 
American high school ought to be he who has 
earried creditabiy the amount of school work 


usually expected of one ot his ¢iass, has mean 


while evidenced the highest tizen 


ship, and has most willingly and effectivly con 


tributed of his time and abilities to promoting 


the welfare oft ‘hool and oft it 
maller clubs with which e has become asso 


‘ ated The 


as being fundamental in the selection ot 


tollowing prin iples are suggested 


tudents on such a basis: 


1. The honor student must be one who has ¢at 
ried ereditab!l nd wit! more than uverage 


degres o! scholarship, i i¢ 
class work expected Ot one of his class iny 
given semester 

2 T he af lent ist be on who has manifested 
high ideals of citizenship during his perio of 
scholarship 

The student ust have sh wh some enpnaelty 

for leadership It ought to be said of him that 
he has, through his personal efforts, been ible 
to make the school better ind more ad sirable 
during his period of residence than it otherwis¢ 
wo ld ] ive been 

} The student ought to have shown initiati 
in organizing and promoting activities which have 
served to improve the working ind living condi 


tions of the school 


5. In 
a leader, he 


manifestation of ability as 


addition to a 


should have demonstrated his willing 


ness to play n cooperative part in carrying to a 


successful conelusion activities thought of an l 


led by 


others. 


6. His schoo! record must have shown that he 
has been intelligently obedient to proper au 
thority. 


7. Im acting as a leader and in cooperating as 


an intelligent follower in movements which he 


did not originate, he should have served the achool 
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i a ous org ations. to tl hig at 

gress ynsistent with his own personal welfare 
Such a basis otf selection will result, first, 

i practl more consistent with our theory sine 

we vill ner be giving special nonor to 

puplis who do well the things which we em 


phasize. In the econd place, students W 


Torm 


place more emphasis upon 


practicing good eitizenship habits whe 


they understand that honors are to be awards 
on this basis. Third, when the schools 
trankly ndicate their interest in the eult 
on OL €1 zenship patrons will have a ) 
sympathetic understanding tor some ol 


more socialized practices of the present da 


school than they have had heretofore. 


How are honor students to be selected und 
] ) + ] + + 
such a plan: | 5s evident Oo anyone who 
a student of American secondary edueatio 
that there 3 at present no tried method « 
marking citizenship qualities which has bes 
well enough developed to be a_ trustwo 
I 


It In a 


the many changes in the personne 


basis tor selecting honor students. 


evident that 


+ 


ot the faculty in a high sehool would make 


impossible for any one member to be we 


rraduating ¢las 


enough acquainted with every 


; 


o make an accurate selection of honor student 


on the basis of citizenship. It is thereto 


proposed as a democratic procee 


members ot a graduating class of anv reasor 


ean secure through an honest rank 


ot each other, on a basis of good” citizens] 


a reasonably accurate placing of pupils w 


reference to this quality. However, since a 


participation by the students in the 


rover! 


ment or management of the school should lh 


subject to supervision and leadership of 
faculty and sinee high school pupils, becaus 
of youth, lack skill in forming judgments a1 
since the teachers of a secondary school are, 
reality, only the older citizens of that school, 


te that the honor 





it is quite appropri reco! 


mendations of the class should be voted on 


the members of the faculty. To illustrate, 


in a graduating class numbering one hundre: 


it is select five honor student 


customary to 


every member of the class could be privileged 


i 


nominate as many candidates for this hon 


as he chose, provided he ranks them in 1 
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orae é ! oO De eir order ot merit Phe 
votes of all the class members ean then le wred! 5 oO 
tabulated and the 20 receiving the highest stan« mate oble« 7 ‘ ‘ 
ng according to the ranking ol their cla al mpo é 
members can be voted upon by the faculty ly the schow I 
der that those teachers who have known the demoeriac al ‘ 
work of the students longest may have more Christianit ome 
influenee n the selection than teacher who Reveneracy, ‘ ve ‘ 
are new to the system, a weighted vote ma iM changed, one ‘ ‘ 
arranged which wiil give one vote to eae} KEdueation the ) ‘ eve 
teache for ear veal he has served in the tion, it ** 1g ‘ | ‘ 
tem since the @€lass n question entered the 0 eveneratw ( 
chool For nstance, a teacher serving fhe factor, ror 
ear may be allowed one vote each for ‘ aire ( é r 
many students as s customary for the schoo] cial The schoo é 
to select as honor students, while a teacher who tion with estab er 
has served two years would be given two votes, him rather f ‘\ la 
and so on up to tour votes which would be the ( tawe, at the ime rie 
maximum since no teacher would have oppo venius of individual ene ‘ 
tunity to have observed a single class of pupils ‘ n societ \\ ‘ rp « 
for a longer time than their regular four year the woof of experience, e¢ itior CAVE 
high school course. clot] ol mmo ‘ “ ( 
Some such basis and method of selection of vidual tashior I ‘ e! ind ent 
honor students is not only decidedly wort] ve not use ( on ot e proplhe 
while because of the feeling of cooperative pres Ipon the ¢| e! e ob] ’ 
responsibility engendered but it is distinetly a world of righteousne . ; 
in keeping with the demands for the democra Ma not t nd hteousne 
tizing of school procedure. The plan is sug wil straight, co e0 nkit me Ar 
gested as a substitute for a tradition which is as the primary object of schoo ‘ 
out otf harmony with present American educa democracy? The spiritua f 
tional ideals and as a means of encouraging would ake napp 
the development of that type ot intelligent pal tor such school : a ind ! 
ticipating citizenship which we all hope will guaranteed to blow up Y ‘ 
become tvpical ot Americans. eratie churehe 
Witt FrencH ems. Even tho dang eX] 
Hi SCHOOL, perhap " } hye ‘ ‘ { 
WENFIELD, KANSAS upward aspiring « itio | 
quire the ortie daevelopme ‘ 
RELIGIOUS RESOURCES OF THE TEACHER = vijna) for max og | 
ON every side we hear that high test char nto the eurrieulur . ‘ ‘ 
acter is the outstanding present need of ind ence’ or otherwis« ‘ cle 
viduals and groups. Religion has perhaps an = aytocra ind othe Oo 
ind spensable part in character development. alread found lod ‘ 
Schools certainly have considerable respons an entranee, will « ! 
bility for character formation. Then how blasphemous voice W itne ( 
about religion in the schools? squeali e mm 
If religion is conceived as peculiarly a dentif ich voice ‘ ' 
matter of Bible, dogma, denomination, then to I'nless these de cle 
the majority it has no valid elaim to conscious experiment in de Y i} 
use by the school. But if religion is conceive ] etal le to apr ‘ ‘ ‘ 
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aemor i not or \ ! the pol tie il hela, is 
now, b evel field of aetiv . until pel 
meate our entire economic and social lite and 


governs the kingdom of heaven among men 
The one essent al cor dition = treedom The 
build ng materials tor the construetion ot this 
pertect commonwealth are available, consist 
Ing t science, technology, and religious att 
tude Freedom of manipulation to find and 
establish true relatior hips must be aceorded 
both sehool and church. They belong not so 
much to temporary rulers as to the ages. Thi 
helo yr to the entire brotherhood ol all races n 


ill climes, as well as to their immediate con 
stituerne The school and chureh trustees do 
not always see even an appreciable portion of 
the true constituency. Truth, alas, s too 
otten and too easily obseured bv the soph 
tries of arbitrary might and arrogant pride 
Instead of stultifving its own soul, as if 
once did, bv arbitrarilv ruling the = state, 
through foree and superstition, or, as it tend 


to do, by deitving the state, the 
lead by 


fish example, and 


more recently 


¢hureh should persuasion and unsel 


withstand 


lords of 


, 
should Improper 


invasion by the state, or bv industr 


; 


The patriotism of the chureh and of 


. ' 
the school 


should approach love of fellow men, justice, 


service, toward Jew and Gentile alike, toward 
Mexican, American, and European 

If we may only behold the vision of the 
prophets, and follow that vision on the paths 


of science. Both noble sentiment and seientifie 


fact are antagonistic to the extremes of abso 


lutistie eapitalism and absolutistic socialism, 


which transgress against the sacredness of per 


sonality. But they reeognize in political demoe 


racy a purely cooperative system embracing 


the best elements of capitalism, socialism, and 
What if 


do overthrow monarehy and tribalism, in prac 


individualism. devotion and reason 


tice as well as in theory, in state, in chureh, in 


school, and in industry? We might then have 


the Christian philosophy and will more effect 


ively functioning through a cooperative style 


of Christian social organization, rather than 


so lamely through the present excess of un 


friendly machinery of absolutism, whether of 


king, eeclesiastical prince, robber baron of 
capitalism, bureauerat of socialism, or school 


martine 
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Religion aftirms that God made man in h 


own image. So does science, in the sense that 


men may become such an image. The school is 


viving more and more attention to this deep 


principle of faith and sensible that 


science, 


“ 


“borning”’ is as essential as “re 


+ 


the original 
borning.” Higher standards in reproduction, 
in the ereation of human beings, as well as i1 
ereated, ar 


developing them after they are 


necessary if we are to hasten the coming ot 
heaven on earth. 


How 


Enough te give earnest heed to better breeding, 


intensely do we desire this coming? 


¢ 


loftier living, and mutuality of purpose on the 


plane of Christian ethics? Is not our desire 


sadly in need of education? When we reversé 


t} 


our present practice and spend more on the 


processes of life and eivilization than 


upor! 
death and barbarism, then our desires will 


assuredly differ as much from our present de 
sires as our present desires differ from those 


ot Mr. Mrs. 


500,000 vears ago. 


and Pithecanthropus Erectus of 


A reeent writer in the Atlantic Monthly sum 


the matter up in the following words: 
Amos 
the kingdom 


their 


“The Jewish prophets, trom to Jesus, 


were all inspired with a vision of 
of heaven among men, but the world of 


day did not possess a sufficient accumulation 


of moral purpose, or the knowledge, or the 


technique, to bring it to pass. Point by point, 


step by step, modern and technolog 


science 


that vision as their greatest inheritancé 
and chief incentive, are building up a progra 
of specific undertakings, whereby that vision 
of the prophets may find fulfillment.” 

With a bit 


not the school help all youth to 


of the mysticism and zeal of rel 
rion may 


glimpse of this vision, and society to a real 


s millenial mirage? 


iZation of 1 
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MONTANA 


QUOTATIONS 
CHILD LABOR AND FEDERAL EDUCA 
TIONAL LEGISLATION 
child 


unconstitutional by the United State 


THe federal tax labor law, just de 


clared 
Supreme Court, would have reached but 15 pe 
the 2,000,000 children 10 to 1 


cent. of trom 
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f age engaged in gaintul occupations part of the « rel This poliey would et 
nited States ()t the 300.000, one eourage the states to do ’ vr} t he —T ols 
‘ a guess sidiles where ‘ stu! what he sugvest : i ime! rhe 
ix high i leas in those Ww ( ‘ vould equire é ecte i a er! el 
‘ iw would Nave ~eT The cl ld iD ittempt throug ino ‘ i ol ire! 
em would, theretore, ever I ft =; law i nspectors The tore ere ‘ preventing 
é onst itiona emall ! the irve ‘ ad labo should ! ‘ DDpo 
e pro ylem ernatl é \ ) i 
It o! some such sweeping constitutior 
iment as that now proposed by Repre : — ' . 
P i? : ie EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
ve Fitzgerald of Ohio, giving Congress- STA TICTICS 
STATISTICS 
\ » reguiate ie employment OL all pet 
: =e f ge Sr eee “— INTELLIGENCE TESTS AND COLLEGIATE 
~ rice j vears Ot aye, na eoulid releve : : 
‘a SELECTION 
several states ot the obligation to protect a : , 
= THE question of selection of students and 
t = own < ldren. The wav ot a const , 
: snbvects 1s oO signineant n our edueationa 
? amendment, however, as Senator Pon , 
, ’ ; 99 svstem that it mav be of some value to record 
erene says, “Is a long and tedious route. And 
' = . the relation between scores in inte vence té 
, t the labor ot the entire ehild populatior ot ; 
. , . given to college girls and their classes, course 
Lime i up to 18 were to be placed under 
' : and rank in the various subjects pursued 
ect regulation otf the tederal authorities, the 
Pity lal At Neweomb College the Alpha tests have 
gic of such a poliey would ultimately usurp 
, 13 : given the following results tor the different 
publi control ot the ehild in other matters S 
14] , lasse~ 
T¢ v = health and education comes 
The obvious thing to do immediately is to NEWCOMB ALPHA TEST SCORES, 
oO) ; ; 
yr proper protective state legislation for 
’ ' res) Sor 
‘ (i to do all that is humanly possible to I \ 
‘ " " | — i 
the states realize their responsibility It 
» a “3 ; » 99 : No 7 { , r ( 5 
il states a children’s eode has been cot ~ 
' . Mediar 130 +) 
ted or is being framed, as here in the Highest 18 1s4 ys ) 1Q8 
te of New York, embodving the combined Lowest Ss +) l ; 
ce ot those interested in industry, whethe 
f | ' lent to re 
emploves or employers, farmers, merchants, If we divide : ee ; meme — 
, tter according to elass grade » find t t 
itional and health authorities and child better according to cla grades, we find " 
: : ” ( Th ant the roel » } 135 
weltare experts. These “children’s eodes” ean only 19 per cer ol ie Ire men below 190 
1 : > ] nat are ni , j ry no ft > 
v made flexible enough to meet differing con on the Alpha tests are numbered amon ne 
ms in different states, and at the same time bett@r, while 75 per cent. of the poorer stu 
e the ehild among the heet fields of Col dents are below 135 Alpha (or the opho 
o, tor example, the same chance that the mores 30 per cent. of the better students are 
d in the most favored locality has. below 135 Alpha, and 60 per cent. of the poor 
The most effective method for do ng this is er; 12 per cent. and 12 per ent n the case 
not the negative one of torbidding employment, of the juniors, of whom 7] per cent. were A 
e positive one ot compelling attendance grade Alpha; three per cent. and OU per cent 
SCT ool. The federal gyovernment can he ot the seniors respe tive T e wide dailvet 
ptul in this wav, through such legislation gence of percentage score n the different 
as been proposed by the National Eduea classes is due part! to the tact that the num 
I Asso lation in the bill providing tor a ber ot h ener (lp! a score nereases, Dut the 
federal department of education and child wel general correspondence of low Alpha scores 
ure Under this bill grants in aid would be with low class average remains constant 
le to the states maintaining certain mini Tests from the upper ears of the Tern 
standards of school attendance on the scale have been given to the different college 

















‘ é New: ) t)yve iti ao the 10% 
tr men tested were T e the 1s ) ear level, 
note | | het wee! Lo.o and 18 ) years 
More na half of the nhomores tested were 
e 185 ve level, 39 per cent between 16.5 
nd 18.5 eu L ver mall per eent. be 
low the 16.5 leve Similar relatior have been 
found to hold for the nior and senior classes, 
( , ditference n pe centage he 

ween e upper ¢ t 
| ( la t mayo 0 the owest Ut rd o! 
the freshman elass withdrew. and a vei lew 
of the upper third. According to the Terman 
SCL the treshman vroup of 107 girls had an 
iverage intelligence more than a vear less than 
that of 135 upper- lass gviris When tested bi 
the Terman seale, it was found that four out of 
107 freshmen had a pertect seore and seven 
out of 135 students from the upper classes. Of 
these 107 freshmen, 20 per cent. came within 
ear of the highest level, one third within two 
eal ind one halt were above the average 
adult level. Of the 135 sophomores, juniors and 
eniors, 36 per cent. came within one year of 
the hichest level, 75 per nt. within two vears 
of the highest level, while 95 per cent. were 
above the 16 year standard. Considering the 
252 students from all our four college classes, 
we find that over tour per cent. made pe rfect 


scores, and 2Y per cent. were less than a year 
helow the highest level of the seale. 

The Yerkes adult tests have given similar 
results. The average of the high sehool stu 


dents Was six points below that of the college 


ophomores, who in turn had an average six 
points lower than the average of the juniors 
and seniors. The medioere college students 
averaged 68 points on the Yerkes tests, the 


better students 78, and the small group of the 


best scholastically averaged 88. Only 26 per 


eent. of the lowest group obtained a seore 


equal to the average of the seeond group, and 


only seven per cent. ol these better students 


were below the average of the poorer students. 


Thus these tests correspond with considerable 
ot 


} 


he verdict the eclass-room and 


examination, 


the 


That 


ful in 


intelligence tests may beeome use- 


differentiating students not only into 
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more or I ible but also into more spe 
voeceatior i! Oo nterest groups, ls weested 
eve il i n ot the re ilt oL collece 
ne 

Of the Alpha Tests, 3, 4,5, 7 (Common s 

} tes, true-false, and analogies), show 
wides a ervence mn average scores, WI 
crease from treshman to junior or senior ¢ 

nt = ¢ =f the J nior ¢lass was on the ave 
superior to the other classes). Tests 4, 5, 7 
showed the greatest improvement on a se 
trial Unquestior ably, there a vradu 
ng out of le fit as the stude prog 
t! uch their college courses, and thus 
te seem to correspond to a certain type 
mental matur 

The Thurstone tests, wh ave een og 
to the fresman classes of the last three ve« 
demareate some of the groups ver defir 
The regular B. A. group is unitormly hig 
n every test, the education with academie « 


tives and the art-musiec groups are very sim 
except in one test (number complet on), 
distinetl inferior to all of them is the ho 


economy and physical trainin 


The Thur 


number completior 


stone tests in sentences complet on 


1 gives the smallest d 


ences between the groups, rei 


tion, syllogism and analogies show the la 


+ 
Lhe 


group differences, and demarcate best 


est from the higher groups. Individual 


ferences in sentence completion, and nun 
completion, however, are very stri 
} 


re! completion Is the only test I Ww ( 


‘rage of the art-musie students is 


he lowest group average. 


A similar 


study of the Alpha tests shi 


that the B. A. section is uniformly supe 
only in the freshman year and that in the up 
classes the art-musie students or the acadet 
education group sometime obtain the same 
higher averages. The education section is 


+} ] + 
ne iowesit 


formly 


the 


in every yei 
from Alpha examination that the 
group obtains decidedly lower averages in 
IV (opposites), VII (analogies), VI (infor 
and V this 
tor 


} 
ana 


tion), (true-false), that 
holds 


junior 


each class, freshmen, 


senior, but is least the 


in 





differs 


sophom 


“Pl 























As y the east ot the ] irstone tests, 
music students get their lowest scores 

e arithmetic and number tests, and this 

» holds true for each class. It seems, then, 


tests do make a similar discrimina 
to that of the slower academic elimination 
ne quartile distribution according to ne 
ie tests shows that in the 1919 fresh 
cent. of the regular B. A. 


lents was in the lowest quartile, but 33 per 


of the education students, while only 37 
cent. of the latter were above the class 
nd 68 per cent. of the former. For the 

) ( men class 40 per cent. of education 


ie lowest quartile, and only 4] 


erent above the median, while ol the B. A. 





lemies 17 per cent are in the lowest and 
rye ent. above the median rhe four col 
ps into which our students are clas 
' " ’ t } ther | 
é ire ( i ) o each Oo ( LO 
‘ ( 
\ ay to these test the regular academi 
’ ; or ; tudan{ 
1 i aimos yay | pe cent. more LUenLs 
n med ! | I Lhe é WALIOI section 
‘ ' ous collec froup are ditlerel! 
‘ elr rank n eparate tests, and some 
! 
to be deeided more capabie ol 
evement on thie eri Pe | L.w 1e oT 
neie te s tl! I other group 
+ ‘ ‘ ] ] + 
nterpre ms are iggested Studer 
pecined devrrTes oT nite rence are irged 
mine ed to take ( iin ¢ou es or € t 
‘ t¢ ire a rood ndex to the tf pe oO 
et eq read D reguiar academ WOrk, 
‘ ‘ . 
piceal of e more practical minded 
é pe ae ed. 
) enrence of eceomparison, the Alp! 1 
were ed aS a Dasis Io! wiving the 
oO rite ce in aitlere! subjects 
ePreve Doss e student s ecord tor two 
It he most advanced work Was used and 
; fy 7 ’ re ] 
f lreshimen scores were | ed SeCDi 
| } l 7 
e Class Marks were rouped in x 
ns on a numerical scale: (1) below pass 
Z DASssil - >) iverace (4) rood, (9) 
ood, »)) excelient, and tor each o LhHnes¢ 
) e median and the lowest and the 


\ pha scores vere tabula ed separate 


“0 t i 
lo! erro iu 
44 and 144 
@cts, except! 
Wile ave 
than tor roo 
vrinel WOrk 
There 
\ pha eu 
more 1b ec 
eorre Dpondel 
i 
In all thre 
ot tl \lp 
WOrkK ! ler 
nd in t 
art course 
In tne ¢ 
eLrLweell ¢ i 
errati Sr: 
rroup mul 
lor e low 
t? 
ave ie 
aent 
In Latin 
, , 
mathemat 
’ the ta 
? al T ot 
ot n aT 
n vene " 
’ ? ’ 
} hye Alp 
eve pect 
. : 2 ‘ 
pondence be 
‘ ) = D 
ii p ) 
) *Tié 
eSpol ) 
e re T 
In tae 
1 ia ’ 
ear, there 
‘ nee 
I I , ( 
made ; 
So B. > 


il 
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